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ABSTRACT M . , . , 

Future societal trends and implications for the 
college union and student activities profession are considered. Ten 
major trends identified by John Naisbitt in his recent book 
"Megatrends" are used as focal points. Attention is directed to 
shifts from: an industrial society to an information society; forced 
technology to high tech/high touch; a national economy to a world 
economy; short-term to long-terra planning; centralization to 
decentralization; institutional help to self-help; a representative 
to participatory democracy; hierarchies to networking; North to 
South; ard either/or to multiple options. Specific projections 
include: operations of unions and student activities staff will be 
computerized; there will be a need to provide additional 
personalization to staff and students; the closely related trends of 
self-help and high touch (human response) will probably have the 
greatest challenges for the profession; student involvement in policy 
decisions will become more meaningful; and the competition for 
student enrollment will increase for the Northeast United States, 
while the three growth megastates (California, Florida, and Texas) 
will be oversubscribed. Harold K. Kodgkinson's projections of the 
college student populations in the 1990s are also listed. (SW> 
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' igher ed ucation 

must face the challenge of surviving 
a rapidly changing society during the 
ne Vt several wars. I hose of us who 
work on college campuses need to be 
await* ot societal trends so that we 
can help students cope with the 
thanges ot the future. 

"C lunge favors thtise who are 
prepared tor change/' writes John 
Xaisbitt in his bestseller XkgatMuls. 
Naishttt s book gives us the opportu- 
nity to consider how the changing 
times will aHect our personal and pro- 
fessional lives and alk»ws us to focus 
on the impatt the changes will have 
on students and their campus re- 
lationships. 

f rom a content analysis of 
community newspapers from all over 
the Miuntrv. \aisbitt and his staff 
have ideutitied ten major tivnds. The 
ten megatrends \aishitt desiribes are 
shitts from: 

• an tndustnai society to an infor- 
mation siHieH . 

« toned irdinologv to high tech 

higii touch; 
« a national economy to a world 

t'lonomv; 

• short term to long term plan- 
nun 4 . 

• centralization to decentrali/a- 

tl*»M; 

• institutional help to self-help; 

• a representative to participatory 
drmtH rat v. 

• hierarchies to networking; 

• \ortb to South; and 

• either or to multiple options. 

' I rends, like racehorses, an* 
( .isirr !« > rule m the direction that thev 
are going. " warns Naisbitt It is im- 
portant that we examine the »rend 
tonnasts so that we can identity the 
potential impai t ot trends on our col- 
lege union and student activities pro- 
grams , 

What are the implications ot 

these trends tor ti* y Will our colleges 
and universities meet the chalfcnges 
ot thange* Will our institutions sur- 
\t%e ? (lo%% do these megatrends affect 
<»ur college union ami student ac- 
tivities pr* •grams' We need to con- 
sider these questions now so that we 



can "ride the trends in the direction 
that thev an* going." 

Naishitt motivated me to do 
Mime thinking, and I urge you to kiok 
into vour own crystal balls. The fol- 
ktwing are some of my thoughts 
about the possible ramificatkms of 
Naisbitt's forecasted tivnds for the 
college union and student activities 
profession. 

Information society 

Rooms in our unions will have 
computers (maybe even coin-oper- 
ated models) for student academic 
use. All of out 8 operations will be com- 
puterised, and we will communicate 
with e^ch other electronically % f ta 
CRTs, Unions will install satellite 
dishes on their roofs for pn>gramming 
and other applfcatkms. 

^ 

High tech/high touch 

"Whenever new technology is 
introduced, there must be a counter 
balancing human response (high 
touch) or the technokigy will fail/' ad- 
vises NaisNtt. Thus we will need to 
provide additumal "perMinali/atkm" 
tor our staffs and students. Our tradi- 
tional programs and services may not 
satisfy the needs of future student 
populations; an ongoing assessment 
wiH be needed. Our leadership train- 
ing designs will need to focus on a 
"collective theme" instead of a "soc- 
ciali/ed theme/' and we will need to 
develop programs to help students 
cope with change. Seminars and for- 
ums on values clarification and 
human motivation will be necessary. 

World economy 

College union and student ac- 
tivities professionals will need to be 
i.,or* effective "rok' modi Is" within 
the projected multicultural campus 
community We will becimie a trilin- 
gual v; : *'v mat speai.* English, 
Spanish, and computer. Our staff will 
have to become more "culturally 
aware" of the students on campus, 
particular!* in light of the potential 
increase of foreign students. I he "1" 
in ACU-I will undoubtedly have 
greater significance. 

Long-term planning 

Will college union and student 
activities programs plav a rok' on our 
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campuses during the next decade? 
What business an- we in? Do we have 
a strategic visum, a shared image with 
the total campus environment, of 
what we want to achieve? NatsWtt 
writes, "Strategic planning must be 
completely geared toa strategic viskm 
and know exactly where It is going, 
with daritv that remains in spite of 
the confusion natural to the first 
stages of change." 

George Keller's book* Academic 
Strategy: Ttw Mamfimtfit Retvlutbtt in 
fisher Education, is a superb resource 
for strategic planning in higher educa- 
tion. Naisbitt and Keller agree that 
there will be greater cooperation be- 
tween higher education and industry 
• in the future. Does your college union 
or student activities program nave po- 
tential in this area? Can we offer pro- 
grams and services to industry in ex- 
change for something to m#et our 
needs, such as use- of their computers 
during downtime? 

Decentralization 

This trend creates some con- 
flict for me because my campus is cur- 
rently becoming centralized. How- 
ever, KelkT resolved my conflict 
when he quoted from Rourke's and 
Brooks' Mdunjtrrial Revolutkm in 
Higher I'dthV.tum: 

tVrtttd* «»f yhwtffc dfui altltiiHhr <j;ij*ur nam- 
Ukt iv t*> myitis i%nivr in fir 

lk4*U>*>f * thUiftk iifu utl> am In tmnh' wide- 
yrsaJ iUwttwhzdtkttt <»f n^vtiJiturt^ 
rertofd* <»f ^canity... trnd to gitr tn***r 
puurr to fmamiaf **ffkiak and to push 
& $niwr*ih§ ttmmnt (emtratized dtcisie*- 

Many of us either are currently ex- 

C'riencing a centralized mode or will 
♦ in the near future. Our Profes- 
sional associatkins (ACU-I and 
NACA), im the other hand, will un- 
doubtedly experience more decentral- 
ization of the central offices— a pro- 
cess already well in motion for both 
organizatkms. Paul Knapp, executive 
director of the Association of Physkral 
l*Lint AdministraUvs, warns, "Assiv 
iiations that don't recognize and 
adapt to this trend could end up in 
serious trouble" (Note 1). Fortu- 
nately, AC U-l and NACA have kmg 
rm>gnized their regkmal structures 
as their foundatkms. Ilieir strengths 
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tnce the first of 
the yeat , ive've been calling this pub- 
lication the "new Bulletin." So far, 
we've gi%'en the Bulletin a new cover 
and Mime new graphics tm the inwde. 

But we know ywi can't judge 
a Kxik (or a periodical) by its aiver. 
It's what's inside that counts. 

With this issue, we'iv entering 
the next phase irf the "new Bulletin, 9 
a stage that focuses on content rather 
than cosmetics. We'rv working on de- 
vdoptng an editorial formula, a key 
element of which is theme sections. 

In the theme sections, you will 
find abated articles on tootcs relevant 
to the college union attu student ac- 
tivities ftdd. These feature sections 
will be the work of ^uest editors, < 
members of the profession who come 
up with a topic, develop the idea, 
identt^ and recruit authors who have 
expertise in the selected area, and or- 
ganize the arttcles inh> a coherent 
package for Bulletin readers. 

Some of y«ni may remember 
the supplements published in the Bul~ 
Win from 1980 to 19H2 and may be 
thinking theme sections are nothing 
new. And to a degree, you're right. 
Yesterday's supplements and today's 
theme sections are both efforts to pm« 
vide an in-depth look at specifk sub- 
jects if importance to the profession . 
The difference is largely 



phiUtsophical. By definition, a sup- 
pk'ment is "something added, vspc- 
ctallv to make up for a lack or defi- 
ciency. " 11h? Bulletin supplements 
were set ofi graphkally from the rent 
of the puHicatton and were promoted 
as "coverage not available through 
the normal format of the Bulletin/ 

Now the format has changed, 
and we think the Bulletin is an ap- 
pmpriate medium for in-depth cover- 
age of the topics relevant to college 
unions and student activities. Bv the 
end of 1 we plan to make theme 
sections pivotal, rather than supple- 
mental', in the Bulletin * editorial for- 
mula. 

To play such a central role, 
these sections have to focus on the 
right 'hemes, the "hot topics" of the 
profession. We're slating theme sec- 
tions for 1985 and we nwd your sug- 
gestions. 

Tell us what topics you'd like 
to see featured in the Bulletin, and feel 
free to suggest authors* and guest 
editors. If you'd like to serve as a 
guest editor, propose a topic and sub- 
mit a preliminary outline of articles 
that would examine that topic. 

We're building an editorial 
plan around the needs and interests 
of the professkm. Only you can tell 
us what those are. 
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"Our profession's 
strength in surviving 

the changing 
environment depends 
on our ability . . . 
to give and receive 
support from 
each other." _ 

are derived from the "grass-roots" re- 

Seif-help % 

Over the last several years, 
heavv emphasis has been placed on 
sdt improvement: nutrition, physical 
fitness, continued learning and the 
like. It seems reason »We tnat health 
dubs and fitness ceiners as well as 
health U*ni shops may be added to 
the list ot collide union facilities. In 
addition, clinics and mini-university 
pn»grams tin health, nutrition, self- 
defense, finance and others vtfll again 
become popular. Retired volunteers, 
particularly those in our field and 
guidance tWicers in high school*, will 
U- knocking on our door, to lend as- 
sistance to our operations; tin* "pay- 
itff: tor them will be the human inter- 
aiiion with the college population. 
The closelv related tiendsof self-help 
and high tiHich will pnthaWy have the 
greatest implications and challenges 
for 4uir profession. 

Participatory democracy 

I he concept iti "collegialitv/' 
in spitf of faculty unions, will proba- 
Mv resurtate on mir campuses. Stu- 
dent involvement in policy divisions 
Kill tniome motv meaningful par- 



ticularly if alumni are encouraged to 
provide financial assistance. College 
unkm and student activities profes- 
sionals will play a vital role in ;his 
process because of their expertise in 
group dynamics and human develop- 
ment, 

Networking 

Natsoitt defines networking as 
"people talking to each other, sharing 
ideas, information and resources. 
The familiar "old boy network" is 
being replaced by a "horizontal net- 
work"— an environment in which 
"rewards come by empowering 
others, not byclimbing over them, 
says Naisbitt. The receht deregulation 
of AT&T will reportedly make long- 
distance telephone ^networking more 
cost-effective in the future; this will 
provide additional opportunities for 
professional sharing and resources. 

A strength of both ACU-I and 
NACA has always been their estab- 
lished network of volunteers. Both or- 
ganizations once had their own "old 
boy networks"; however, this phe- 
nomenon is on the decline. Profes- 
sionals in the field have king had a 
horizontal network that has been ef- 
fective in a variety of endeavors— 
from conference program sessions to 
specialized activities and constructing 
multimillion dollar college unions: 
Surely, our students, unions, and 
programs have beetrthe beneficiaries 
of out willingness to share informa- 
tion and to use each other as re- 
sources. Our profession's strength in 
surviving the chancing environment 
depends on our ability to continue to 
give and receive support from each 
other. w 

South movement 

The trend actually is a West, 
Southwest and Florida movement. 
Naisbitt forecasts the three growth 
megastates as being California, Flor- 
ida, and Texas. The Northeast, which 
has the largest concentration of col- 
leges and universities, will see a 
population decline. Obviously, the 
competition for student enrollment 
wiO increase for the Northeast, while 
the three megastates and ten cities of 
opportunity (Austin, Albuquerque, 
IVnver, Phoenix, Salt UkeCity, San 
Antonio, San Diego, San Jose, Tampa 
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and Tucson) Will be oversubscribed. 
In all geographic areas, strategic plans 
need to be developed so that union 
buildings ami activities programs will 
be solvent and able to meet the needs 
diour campus communities. 

Multiple options 

We are already a society of 
multiple options. Our student bodies 
are committed to giving themselves 
as many "life options'^ as possible 
when they enter the "real world." 
Campuses have been fostering multi- 
ple options for years by allowing un- 
declared majors, drop/add options, 
dual majors, etc. College union and 
student activities professionals need 
to keep current so they can effectively 
"ride this trend." We will need to pro- 
vide flexible and diverse food service 
options with a focus on computer din- 
ing cards, ethnic fast foods, etc. Pro- 
grams will need multicultural themes 
and a "smorgasbord'' delivery sys- 
tem; satellite dishes and large-screen 
televisions will be strategically placed 
in our unions. Our traditional hours 
of operation may change; we may 
even be open 24 hours a day. 

Obviously, 1 do not have all the 
answers, and sometimes I wonder if 
I am even posing the right questions. 
Our entire society is changing and 
readjusting and higher education is a 
part of that change. In the metropoli- 
tan New York area, for instance, a 
local university offered a computer 
course during the Spring 1984 semes- 
ter on a weekly basis over the Public 
Broadcasting Station. If the course 
was taken for college credit, a registra- 
tion fee was charged. Is this the direc- 
tion of higher education or continued 
learning in the future? What rote do 
the couege union and student ac- 
tivities play in the lives of these stu- 
dents? Row do we puWici/J Our stra- 
tegic vision? Are we in the right bus- 
iness? 

There are additional factors for 
us to consider; in particular we need 
to focus on the current research and 
projections of the college student 
.populatkms in the 1990s. Harold K. 
Hodgkinson, senk* fellow at the In- 
stitute for Educational Leadership in 
Washington, DC, recently shared 
his projections in an article in Academe 



(1983)- His reseaich certainly vali- 
dates .much of Naisbitt's tivnd fore- 
casts. Hod^kinson makes the follow- 
ing projection* 
- • There will be a general decrease 
in the size of high school gradu- 
a ton classes for 16 years, fol- 
lowed by increased numbers be- 
ginning in 1998. But other factors 
make tt difficult to predict in- 
0 l eased college enrollments after 
1998; 

• By 1990, minorities of all ages 
will constitute 20 to 25 pvneent 
of the total population, while 
their percentage among youth 
cohorts will be over 30 percent; 

• Births and birthrates are up in 
the Sunbelt and holding even or 
still declining in most of the 
Frostbelt; ' 

• Fmstbelt institutions can look 
forward to at least a decade of de- 
clining enrollments; 

• Young people will move directly 
from hich school to well-paying 
jobs, either bypassing college en- 
tirely or deferring college for a 
few 'years; 

• Many more women and blacks 
(particularly males) will be en- 
couraged to enter professional 
schools; 

• Today, about 12 million people 
attend colleges and universities 
in the United States; however, 
another 46 million adults are 
bein£ educated by other service 
providers; 

• There is good reason to believe 
that a large segment of the cur- 
rent ekmentarv school class of 
the 1980s will be unable or unwil- 
ling to amsider college when 
thev are 18; 

• Then* will be W nullum adults 
over bv 199(1, and they will 
undoubtedly be seeking "con- 
tinued learning"; 

• Far more educational df-riskm 
making will take place at the 
state and regional levels during 
the next 10 to 20 vears; 

• Collaboration with industry, the 
militarv and cither users of edu- 
cational services will bring new 
programs to higher education; 

• New kinds of educational ser- 
vkes among the over 6 s * age 



"We can survive, and 

we will survive. 
Hbwever, we need to 
focus on a strategic 
vision over the next 
■ decade and remember 
Naisbitt's statement 
that khange favors 
those who are prepared 
for change/ ' , 
«-* 

group should provide some 
stimulating new challenges; 

# Retiring white workers will find 
themselves increasingly depen- 
dent on a work force heavily 
composed of minorities to pay 
their Social Security trust funds; 

* and 

• Previous 'policies like "benign 
neglect" seemed reasonable to 
some when the percentage of 
minorities was HM2 percent, but 
what state (institution) can jteg- 
iect 40-50 percent of Hs youth? 

Hodgkinson's studies suggest 
that our nation and our campuses will 
experience many demographic 
changes by I W0, which will certainly 
have environmental implications for 
our campuses, college unions, and 
student activities programs. We need 
not only to foots cm future popula- 
tions to satisfv our own areas of re- 
sponsibility, but also to act as catalysts 
for others in our profession and re- 
spective institutions to meet these 
challenges effectively. 

Will we survive the next dec- 
ade? George Keller (1W3) estimates 
that "between 10 and 30 percent of 
America's 3,100 college* and univer- 
sities will close their doors or merce 
with other institutions by 1995/' For 
those situated in the Niirtheast, it is 
not a particularly optimistic outlook; 
however, we must fee creative in our 
thought processes to meet the chal- 
lenges. Naisbitt warns: 

there *n- * //*•> and u>m/«i/fc>, untivt* attd % 
tvhtud jwiti^ unlU\e* and ww.'H« 
^firo th<it aw hki- dti***ur+ «< h* 
the nvather U* JhM$s the fwnnJ i* 
4tiftm* Wtuttth it* And tdb**' i ; culled for 
h nothing tew thorn uii of *> rtconeep- 
htninmg omr nde*. |f-mphjM> *Uk«ii| 

Change and adversity have 
stimulated cntetivitv in the past, and 
f am confident that we will be inmwa- 



tive in meeting the challenges of the 
future. We can survive, ana we wffl 
survive. However, we need to focus 
on a strategic vision over the next dec- 
ade and remember Naisbitt's state- 
ment that "change favors those who 
are prepared for change/' 

Megatrends concludes jn a 
positive philosophical them vhfch 
can inspire and motivate ah ol us: 

Atftwuefithe time hctwen eras « uncertain, 
it Ua mat and yeasty time, fitted with op- 
;*trf Unity. If we con tekrn to moke uncertain* 
tit o*r friend, w can achieve mere than in 
static eras. 

Bat m time of the parenthesis ittmehr- 
<■ turen eru>) ur hatr extraordinary leverage 
and mflueme—mdwidmtty. nnmummwu. 
and inttitu tktmUy—if we can only get a dear 
aen*e t a dear amceptkm, a dear wstan, of 
ttn> road ahead. 

My Cod, what a fantashc time to be 
ahveUml. p. 2S2) • - 
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